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WHAT IS THE USE OF LATIN? 
‘  eemepmgaeer 


BY DR. R. 8. BYRON, A.M. 


In our journey over the surface of time, we are induced to 
stop and admire things which, as parts we may see, but as a 
whole, we cannot comprehend. Their beauties strike, as their 
union of parts call forth admiration, which their sublime and 
hidden principles bewilder and confuse. Thus it is with Latin. 
We have but to stop a short time at its base, and enquire sim- 
ply into its principles and origin, and at once will spring up 
feelings, kindred to those of a traveler who, for weeks has been 
journeying over a flat and desert surface, and suddenly is star- 
tled by the sight of the Pyramids. He feels in the fullest 
sense the contrast, and although he cannot discern the date, 
origin, or builders of these stupendous piles, yet, he lingers at 
their base in rapturous amazement, not for a moment suppos- 
ing that such vast labor and expense was the suggestions 
of barbarianism, but of some grand utility. 

If we wish to understand Latin, we must follow it step by 
step as we would a tottering child. No man’s history is com- 
plete, whose childhood is not noticed; so with Latin We can- 
notunderstand it, but by tracing its rise and expansion togeth 
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er with the elevation and development of the people who used 
that language, as a vehicle of thought. The infancy of any 
thing is full of interest ; it is so for its simplicity ; it is so for 
its energy and expansive tendencies. The language of the 
Romans grew out of their common life, and that life was com- 
posed of large actions and profound thinkings. The unbound- 
ed desires of the Roman, forced upon his speech, fullness, pre- 
cision, dignity and grace. The form of the Roman language 
was not an accident, but an inevitable consequence of natural 
causes of mind and scene, for its elements were in the people, 
and were not made by circumstances, as it is the case with 
most other languages. As the Roman was full of rounded dig- 
nity, and graceful heroism, so grew his language from truthful 
infancy to expansive dignity. The Romans at a very early 
date learned the art of debate, and differences were more fre- 
quently settled by argument than was the case with other na- 
tions, and this could not fail to impress the language with per- 
manent strength. It also made public speaking a solemn bus- 
iness, and the speaker a solemn man. The common sense and 
business habits of the early Romans stamped their language 
with power and seriousness, which all the follies of after ages 
did not destroy, for even Roman foppery and imperial jargon 
were spoken in a language philosophical and sweet, and how- 
ever low might be the subject, it was at all times musical and 
in measure correct. 

At no period in the history of Rome, in the golden, silver or 
iron age, can it be said that this language was other than one 
of beauty and strength. With but little in the way of orna- 
ment, by which nations hide the base and false, it was a lan- 
guage which none but the bold and truthful could employ 
without danger. Superiority had not, as yet, hung around it 
words of double import, aiding the vicious and cloaking the 
sophistical. 

The Latin as a living language, presents to the student a 
first and second stage—one before the fall of the Republic ; 
the other after. The change did not spring so much from the 
alteration in the government and its policies, as from new ideas 
and views of men of intellect, which produced various and 
new emergencies, and these were followed as.a matter of 
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course by new beauties and strength. Three hundred years 
before the Christian era, the language was a combination of di- 
alects, spoken by the aboriginal population, which was so sim- 
ilar in sound and meaning, as to become natural and easy to 
combine and harmonize. Thereby was created a lingual fab- 
rication, running over with natural music, and replete with 
capacious means of communication with mind to mind. We 
look upon these dialects as we might look upon a well organ- 
ized orchestra, where every instrument in tune and time blends 
into one vast whole of eloquence and harmony. The single 
instrument may delight by its soft and simple melody ; it 
soothes but does not fill, while the addition of others, arouses 
and fills the soul with larger emotions, and the mind with rap- 
turous thought. So it was with the blending of those natural 
and eloquent dialects of Rome. Each was in itself stirring 
and eloquent, and as a whole, profound and sublime. It was 
a long time before the Romans had a polite and vulgar mode 
of speech, for every one spoke naturally—the same in style 
and refinement. Scipio says, “ Art may polish and add to our 
language, but it is but half spoken when not domesticated 
and used by one’s household.” 

It was when Rome began to philosophise and write books, 
that we find Latin rising into subtilities, when used by writers 
and Senators, and falling into a careless vulgarity, when used 
by plebeians and the unlettered. This improvement in the 
language was not altogether the work of Art, but the conden- 
sation of all the greater minds at one place—Rome. Here in 
the public gaze did the large mind of the Latins struggle in 
speech, rise in eloquence and fill all hearts with melodious lin- 
gual music. The language in its childhood was distinguished 
for its brevity, and each word and sentence was bursting with 
meaning. It contained a natural logic, and was beautifully def- 
inite. An old writer says of this tongue, ‘ It was like the sea 
speaking with its waves.” When first combined and nursed 
by Art, it was like the ocean speaking with his voice in the 
mighty tempest. 

We must not suppose for a moment, that in the first period, 
there was alanguage common to the whole people, for not un- 
til 88 B. C., did it assume its highest glory and ring with 
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its loftiest eloquence. The progress of its formation was 
rapid, and under the care of its scholars who cultivated it, the 
Roman style even in Greece, was deemed a study, while many 
aimed to master its eloquence. About 28 B. C., such was 
the glory and opulence of Rome, that it was visited by 
thousands of foreigners, many of whom became denizens, and 
in the end from interest became citizens. This contributed 
much to corrupt a tongue up to this time, rich in harmony and 
purity. To speak the language at this date did not follow any 
established grammatical rules, but to speak it as it was spo- 
ken in Rome, which was localized by merchants and ornamen- 
ted by Grecian speakers and writers. Hence Quintillian’s ad- 
vice to the literate, “ Let every word and every sound indicate 
an origin in Rome, that your language may appear Roman— 
nothing but Roman!” In thus acting, we can perceive how 
a certain kind of beauty of style might be obtained, although 
it was very artificial. This was the effect upon the schools 
and literature in general. The language had so fallen into im- 
purity, that it was deemed of sufficient importance by such 
men as Varro and Cexsor to investigate it by a committee of 
public men, and rid it of its foreign impurities. A servile im- 
itation of the Alexandrian style of speech was driven out and 
the Latin nursed again into vigor and health. Three means 
were used by men of letters to bring about this change. They 
looked at the spread of trade and the rise of mechanical geni- 
us, which required an expansion of the Latin tongue. They 
in the next place made rules which should govern all speech 
and the speech of all; and, finally, they created standards of 
excellence, into which all must come before they could be enti- 
tled to fame in letters. This led the Romans to make great 
advances in grammatical science, and finally the growing taste 
for eloquence pervaded all classes, thus taking power from the 
sword and giving it to the pen. 
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FICTICIOUS READING. 


This is a subject worthy the consideration of every one.— 
Our country is flooded with works of fiction. Thousands 
throughout the world, who call themselves philanthropists, are 
daily swelling the tide. Thousands, I say, are now preparing 
this literary poisons for hungry minds. Some say such works 
are beneficial. I deny it. I know them to be deleterious, 
from my own experience and observation, and the experience 
of many with whom I have conversed on thesubject. A short 
time ago I heard a very intelligent young man remark, that 
when he was growing up his parents admonished him to nev- 
er read any kind of trashy literature. He took their advice. 
He was fond of reading. His books were histories, biogra- 
phies, travels—such as all parents should select for their chil- 
dren. He found an unceasing pleasure and edification in such 
works as Plutarch, Rollin, Burke,and Bacon. After a while he 
went to a boarding-school. His room-mate was a novel-reader 
—had scarcely anything else in his room. The young man’s 
words were, “ Having a little leisure—I read a novel for amuse- 
ment—I read another and another till my mind and heart be- 
came absorbed in them. My recitations became worse—my 
precious moment flew unconciously away. It was novel-read- 
ing. Could I live over my life again, I never would read an- 
other.” Such is the experience of many. A young lady once 
told me she had read ninetyfour novels! She was only sixteen 
years old. What a vast amount of useful knowledge could she 
have accumulated, had her attention been directed in the right 
channel. Why does any one read such works? Some will an- 
swer, to improve their style of reading, to acquire .lanauage 
and a knowledge of human nature. ll this can be obtained 
from histories of nations and the biographies of men who, in 
turn, have acted in every imaginable condition, now for thou- 
sands of years. But the greater danger of novel-reading is, 
that it has a tendency to lead the mind from truth. There are 
generally two characters, a bad, and a good one. Human na- 
ture scarcely ever becomes so degraded as is commonly repre- 
sented in the bad character, and less seldom does it arrive at 
the perfection represented in the good one. How many are 
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there in our land to-day, picturing themselves in after life that 
glowing and unruffled happiness so eloquently described by 
writers of fiction. The object of the writer is to create a 
pleasing excitement. He presents only the sunny side of the 
picture. The vexations, disappointments, and tears, which lie 
thick along life’s pathway, are never presented and impressed 
upon the mind. Fiction not only deceives the mind with re- 
gard to what is real, but it leads it away from the investigation 
of truth. Show me a habitual novel-reader, and I will show 
you one that does not love to read the Bible. Listen to words 
of a wise man: “ When you have all that is comprised in what 
describes the history of aman in all the lights in which he has 
has ever been placed, then betake yourself to works of imag- 
ination.” 

The question in regard to works of fiction, usually has defi- 
nite relation to the works of Walter Scott. There is such a 
magic thrown around him, we cannot but be safe there. Is it 
so? Because the magician can raise mightier spirits, and 
throw more supernatural light about him than others, is he there- 
fore, less to be feared? No. The very strength of the spell 
should warn you that there is danger in putting yourself in 
his power. While I confess that I have read him—read him 
entire, in order that I might show that I speak from experience 
—I cannt but say that it would give me the keenest pain to 
think that my example would be quoted—small as its influ- 
ence is—when I am in the grave, without this solemn protest 
accompanying it: “ Fictitious reading is hurtful to the mind, 
to the heart, and to the happiness of life.” In imagination, I 
see some young man or lady, at the lone hour of midnight, 
bending with absorbing interest over some high-wrought ro: 
romance, some exciting novel, drinking from its pages that— 
“ Which will shortly starve the most vigorous intellect, benumb 
the finest sensibilities of the heart, create a morbid desire for 
fiction the most improbable, adventures the most marvelous 
and unnattural, deeds the most fool-hardy, and scenes the most 
revolting to a noble heart.” Such are the consequences of 
novel-reading. I now submit this article to the consideration 
of my young friends. 
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GOING DOWN HILL. 


“ That looks bad,” exclaimed farmer White, with an impres- 
sive shake of the head, as he passed a neglected garden and 
broken down fence, in one of his daily walks. 

‘Bad enough,” was the reply of the companion to whom the 
remark was addressed, “neighbor Thompson appears to be 
running down hill pretty fast. Ican remember the time when 
everything around his place was prim and tidy.” 

“It is quite the contrary now,” returned the farmer. House, 
out-buildings, and grounds, all show the want of a master’s 
care. I am afraid that Thompson is in the down ward path.” 

“He always appeared to be a steady, industrious man,” re- 
plied the second speaker. “I have a pair of his boots on, and 
they have done me good service.” 

“Thave generally employed him for myself and family,” was 
the reply, “ and I must confess he is agood workman, but nev- 
ertheless I believe I shall step into Jack Smith’s this morning 
and order a pair of boots that I need. I always make it arule 
never to patronize those who appear to be running behind 
hand. There is generally some risk in helping those who do 
not help themselves.” 

“Very true, and as my wife desired me to see about a pair 
of shoes for her this morning, I will follow your example and 
call upon Smith. He is no great favorite of mine, however— 
an idle, quarrelsome fellow.” 

‘* And yet, he seems to be getting ahead im the world,” an- 
swered the farmer, “and I am willing to give him a lift. But 
I have an errand at the butcher’s, step with me for a moment, 
I will not detain you.” 

At the butcher’s they met the neighbor who had been the 
subject of their previous conversation. He certainly present- 
ed rather a shabby appearance, and in his choice of meat there 
was a regard for economy, which did not escape the observa- 
tion of farmer White. After a few passing remarks, the poor 
shoe-maker took his departure, and the butcher opened his ac- 
count book with a somewhat anxious air, saying as he charged 
a bit of meat : 
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“T believe it is time neighbor Thompson and I came to a set- 
tlement. Short accounts make long friends.” 

“Indeed! Have you heard of any trouble neighbor White?” 

“No, Ihave heard nothing, but a man has the use of his 
eyes ; you know I never trust any one with money who is evi- 
dently down hill.” 

“Quite right, and I will send in my bill this evening. I 
have only delayed on account of sickness the poor man has 
had in his family all winter. I suppose he must have have run 
behind hand a little, but still I must look out for number one.” 

“Speaking of Thompson are you?” observed a by-stander 
who appeared to take an interest. “Going down hill is he ?— 
I must look out for myself, then. He owes me quite a large 
sum for leather. I did intend to give him another month’s 
credit ; but on the whole I guess the money would be safer in 
my own pocket.” 

Here the four worthies separated, each with his mind filled 
with the affairs of neighbor Thompson, the probability of go- 
ing down and the best way of giving him a push. 

In another part of the village similar scenes were passing. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, the dressmaker, to a 
favorite, as she hastily withdrew her hand from the window 
from whence she had been gazing on the passers by, “ If there 
is not Mrs. Thompson, the shoemaker’s wife, coming up the 
steps with a bundle in her hand. She wants me to engage to 
do her spring work, I suppose, but I think it would be a ven- 
ture. Every one saysthey are running down hill, and its a 
chance if I ever get my pay.” 

“She has always paid proniptly,” was the reply. 

“'Prue, that was in the days of prosperity. I can’t afford to 
run any risks.” 

The entranc of Mrs. Thompson prevented furthcr conversa- 
tion, She was evidently surprised at the refusal of Mrs. Ben- 
nett to do any work for her; but as a great pressure of busi- 
ness was pleaded as an excuse, there was nothing to be said, 
and she took her leave. Another application proved equally 
unsuccessful. 

On her return home the poor shoemaker’s wife met the teach- 
er of a small school in the neighborhood, where two of her 
children went. 
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“Ah! Mrs. Thompson, I am glad to see you,’ was the salu- 
tation. “I was about calling at your house. Would it be con- 
venient to settle our account this afternoon.” 

“Our account!” was the surprised reply. “ Sureiy the term 
has not expired.” 

“One half of it, but my present rule is to collect my money 
at that time. It isa plan which many of the teachers have 
adopted of late.” 

“Twas not aware that there had been any change in your 
rules and I have made arrangements to meet the bill at the usu- 
al time. I fear it would not be in my power to do it sooner.” 

The countenance of the teacher showed great disappoint- 
ment as she passed on in a different direction muttering to her- 
self: “Just as I expected. I shall never get a cent. Every- 
body says they are going down hill. I must get rid of them 
children in some way. Perhaps I may get a pair of shoes for 
payment for the quarter, if Imanage right ; but it will never do 
to go on in this way.” 

A little troubled by her interview with the teacher, Mrs. 
Thompson stepped into a grocery shop to purchase some tri- 
fling article of family stores. 

“T have a little account against you. Will it be convenient 
for Mr. Thompson to settle it this evening?” asked the civil 
shopkeeper, as he produced the desired articles. 

“Ts it not an unusual time for settling ?” was again the sur- 
prised inquiry. 

“Well, not exactly ; but money is very tight just now, and 
I’m anxious to get all that is due me. In future] intend keep- 
ing short accounts. Here is your bill if you would like to look 
at it. I will call around this evening. It’s but a small affair.” 

“Thirty dollars is no small sum just now,” thought Mrs. 
Thompson, as she pursued her way toward home. “It seems 
strange that all these payments must be met just now, while 
we are stuggling to escape from the heavy expense of the 
winter. I cannot understand it.” 

Her perplexity was increased by finding her husband with 
two bills in his hand, and a countenance expressive of concern. 

“ Look Mary,” he said as she entered, “ Here are two unex- 
pected calls for money, one from the doctor, and other from 
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the dealer in leather, from whom I purchased my last stock.— 
They are both urgent for immediat payment, although they 
have always been willing to wait a few months until I could 
meet their claims. But misfortunes never come singly, and if 
a man once gets behind hand, troubles seem to pour in upon 
him.” 

“Just so,” replied his wife. “The neighbors think we are 
going down bill, and every one is ready to give us a push.— 
Here are two bills for you—one from the grocer and the other 
from the teacher.” 

Reply was prevented by a knock at the door, and the ap- 
pearance of a lad, who presented a neat folded paper and dis- 
appeared. 

“The butcher’s account, as I live!” exclaimed the astonish- 
ed shoemaker. “ What is to be done, Mary! So much money 
to be paid out, and very little coming in, and some of my best 
customers have left me, although my work has given satisfac- 
tion. If I could have as much employment as formerly, and 
the usual credit allowed me, I could soon satisfy their claims ; 
but to meet them now is impossible; and the acknowledg- 
ment of my inability will send me still further on the down- 
ward path.” 

“We must do our best, and trust in Providence,” was the 
consolatory remark of his wife, as a knock at the door aroused 
the fear that another claimant was about to appear. 

But the benevolent countenance of Uncie Joshua, a rare but 
ever welcomed visitor, presented himself. Seating himself in 
the comfortable chair which Mary hastened to hand him, he 
said, in his somewhat eccentric but friendly manner : 

“Well, good folks, I understand that the world does not go 
quite as well with you as formerly. What is the trouble?” 

“There need be no trouble. sir,’ was the reply, “if man 
would not try to add to the afflictions which the Almighty sees 
to be necessary for us. The winter wasa trying one; we met 
with sickness and misfortunes which we endeavored to bear 
with patience. All would now go well, if those around me were 
not determined to push me into the downward path.” 

“But there lies the difficulty, friend Thompson. This is a 
selfish world, everybody or at least a great majority, care only 
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for number one. If they see a poor neighbor going down hill, 
their first thought is whether it will hurt their own interest, 
and providing they can secure themselves, they care not how 
soon he goes to the bottom. The only way is to keep up ap- 
pearances—show no signs of going behind’ hand, and all will 
go well with you.” 

“Very true, uncle Joshua; but how is this to be done? — 
Bills which I did not expect to be called upon for the next 
three months, are pouring in upon me; my best customers are 
leaving me for a more fortunate rival ; in short, I am on the 
brink of ruin ; and nothing but a miracle can save me.” 

“A miracle which is very easily wrought then, I imagine, 
my good friend. What is the amount of those debts which press 
so heavily upon you? and how soon in the common course of 
events could you discharge them ?” 

“They do not exceed one hundred dollars,” replied the shoe- 
maker, “and with my usual run of work, I could make all right 
in three or four months.” 

“We will say six,” was the reply. “I will advance you one 
hundred and fifty dollars for six months. Pay every cent you 
owe, with the remainder of the money make some slight addi- 
tion or improvement in your shop, and put everything about 
the ground in its usual good order. . Try this plan for a few 
weeks, and we will see what effect it has upon our worthy 
neighbors. No,no, never mind thanking me ; I am only try- 
ing a little experiment on human nature ; I know you of old, 
and have no doubt that my money is safe in your hands.” 

Weeks passed by. The advice of Uncle Joshua had been 
followed, and the change in the shoemaker’s prospects were 
indeed wonderful. He was now spoken of as the most thriving 
man of the village, and many marvelous stories were told to 
account for the sudden alteration of his affairs. It was gener- 
ally agreed that a distant relation had bequeathed to him a leg- 
acy which had entirely relieved him of his pecuniary difficul- 
ties. 

Old customers and new ones crowded in upon him ; they 
had never before realized the beauty and durability of his 
work ; the butcher selected the best piece of meat for his in- 
spection, and was indifferent as to the time of payment; the 
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dealer in leather called to inform him that his best hides await- 
ed his orders ; the teacher accompanied the children home to 
tea, and spoke in high terms of their improvement, pronoun- 
cing them among her best scholars; the dressmaker suddenly 
found herself free from the great press of work, and in a friend- 
ly note expressed her desire to oblige Mrs Thompson in any 
way in her power. 

“Just as I expected,” exclaimed Uncle Joshua, rubbing his 
hands exultingly, as the grateful shoemaker called upon him, 
at the expiration of six months with the money which had been 
loaned in the hour of need. “Just as I expected ; a strange 
world ; they are ready to push a man up hil] if he seems to be 
ascending, and just as ready to push a man down hill if he 
seems to be descending. In future, neighbor Thompson let 
everything wear an air of prosperity, and you will be sure to 
prosper.” 

And, with a cheerful air, Uncle Joshuha placed the money in 
his pocket-book, ready to meet with some other claim upon his 
benevolence, whilst he, whom he had thus befriended, returned 
with light steps to his happy home. 


EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


As one views Europe through contemporary books of travel 
in the early part of the last century, the landscape is awful,— 
wretched wastes, beggarly and plundered ; half-burnt cottages 
and trembling peasants gathering piteous harvests; gangs of 
such tramping along with bayonets behind them, and corporals 
with canes and cat-o-nine-tails to flog them to barracks. By 
these passes my lord’s gilt carriage floundered through the 
ruts, as he swears at the postillions, and toils on to the Resi- 
denz. Hard by, but away from the noise and brawling of the 
of the citizens and buyers, is Wilhelmslut or Ludwigsruhe, or 
Monbijou, or Versailles—it scarcely matters which—near to 
the city, shut out by woods from the beggared country, the 
enormous, hideous, gilded, monstrous marble Palace, where the 
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Prince is; and the Court, and the trim gardens, and huge 
fountains, and the forest where the ragged peasants are beat- 
ing the game in (it is death to them to touch a feather); and 
the jolly hunt sweeps by with its uniform of crimson and gold ; 
and the Prince gallops ahead, puffing his Royal horn ; and his 
lords and his mistresses ride after him ; and the stag is pulled 
down ; and the grand huntsman gives the knife in the midst of 
a chorus of bugles ; and ’tis time the Court go home to dinner ; 
and our noble traveller, it may be the Baron of Pollnitz, or the 
Count de Konigsmarck, or the excellent Chevalier de Seingalt, 
see the procession gleaming through the trim avenues of the 
wood, and hastens to the inn, and sends his noble name to the 
marshal of the Court. Then our nobleman arrays himself in 
green and gold or pink and silver, in the richest Paris mode, 
and is introduced by the chamberlain, and makes his bow to 
the jolly Prince and the gracious Princess ; and is presented 
to the chief lords and ladies, and then comes supper and a 
bank at Faro, where he loses or wins a thousand pieces by day- 
light. If it is a German Court, you may add nota little drunk- 
enness to this picture of high life; but German or French, 
or Spanish, if you can see out of your Palace windows beyond 
the trim-cut forest vistas, misery is lying outside ; hunger is 
stalking about the bare vilages, listlessly following precarious 
husbandry ; ploughing stony fields with starved cattle, or fear- 
fully taking in scanty harvests. 

Augustus is fat and jolly on his throne ; he can knock down 
an ox, and eat one almost ; his mistress, Aurora von Konigs- 
marck, is the loveliest, the wittiest creature ; his diamonds are 
the biggest, and most brilliant in the world, and his feasts as 
splendid as those of Versailles. As for Louis the Great, he is 
more than mortal. Lift up your glances rospectfully, and 
mark him eyeing Madame de Fontages or Madame de Montes- 
pan from under his sublime periwig, as he passes through the 
great gallery where Villars and Vendome, and Berwick, and 
Bossuet, and Massillon are waiting. 

Can Court be more splendid ; nobles and knights more gal- 
lant and superb ; ladies more lovely? A grander monarch, or 
amore miserable starved wretch than the peasant, his subject, 
you cannot look upon. Let us bear both these types in mind, 
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if. we wish to estimate the old society properly. Remember 
the glory and chivalry? Yes! Remember the grace and beau- 
ty, the splendour and lofty politeness ; the gallant courtesy of 
Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentlemen of the 
English Guard to fire first; the noble constancy of the old 
King and Villars, his General, who fits out the last army with 
the last crownpieces from the Treasury, and goes to meet the 
enemy and die or conquer for France at Denain. 

But round all that Royal splendour lies a nation enslaved 
and ruined ; there are people robbed of their rights, commu- 
nities laid waste, faith, justice, commerce trampled upon and 
well-nigh destroyed—nay, in the very centre of Royalty itself, 
what horrible stains and meanness, crime and shame! It is 
but to a silly harlot that some of the noblest gentlemen and 
some of the proudest women in the world are bowing down ; 
it is the price of a miserable province that the King ties dia- 
monds round his mistress’s white neck. 

In the first half of the last century, I say, this is going on 
all Europe over. Saxony is a waste as well as Picardy or Ar- 
tois; and Versailles is only larger and not worse than Herren- 
hausen.— Cornhill Magazine. 


THE SECRET OF ENGLAND’S GREATNESS. 

it was a noble and beautiful answer of our Queen, says the 
British Workman, that she gave to a Prince, who sent an em- 
bassy with costly presents, and asked her to tell him the se- 
cret of England’s greatness and England’s glory ; and our be- 
loved Queen sent him, not the number of her fleet, not the 
number of her armies, not the amount of her boundless mer- 
chandise, nor the details of her inexhaustible wealth. She did 
not, like Hezekiah, in an evil hour, show the embassador her 
diamonds and her rich ornaments, but handing him a beautiful 
copy of the Bible, she said, “Tell the Prince this is the secret 


of England’s greatness.” 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
# 


NUMBER II. 


As to when, or where, or how these treasures of the past 
may best be gathered, we freely admit them to be questions 
of no little importance. Man is never too old to learn, and it 
seems peculiarly appropriate that he should begin to garner up 
in the store-house of memory, the riches of history as soon as 
his mind is sufficiently developed to comprehend them, and 
continue to add to them through life. There is no danger of 
gathering too much. 

The student should learn that “ History is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples ;” that it is not, as many suppose it to be a 
simple narrative of events with the date, locality, and cireum- 
stances attending their occurrence; but should take a high, 
broad and comprehensive view of it, by diving beneath the 
surface of the narration, and fathom the causes which brought 
about results. This should be his purpose, if he desires to 
profit by it. A parrot may pronounce words ard sentences— 
be amusing to the extreme ; but few will pretend that the par- 
rot either understands or appreciates the language it may ut- 
ter. 

Language is but the drapery of thought. It is merely the 
robes with which we clothe our ideas. It may be gorgeous 
and beautiful, or plain, simple and concise. It may be terse, 
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vigorous and pointed, or the reverse. Possess, however, what 
form it may, it is only useful in conveying ideas. 

The student may learn like a parrot, and flippantly,repeat 
page after page of history without understanding a word of it. 
He may study in this superficial manner, and his studies be with- 
out profit to himself or others ; or he may study like a philos- 
opher. He may trace results back to their causes, or starting 
with a cause, point out its result with mathematical precision. 
He may safely assume, that causes which have heretofore pro- 
duced certain results, will do so again, and thus it is, the histo- 
ry of the past becomes the beaconlight, that will guide him 
through the future. 

Begin if you please with man in his primitive state, and 
see how simple his life, how few his wants, and how contented 
his lot. Follow him down generation after generation, and 
see those most gifted with mind, gradually dhange their condi- 
tion, and become more artificial in their habit. From a house- 
less wanderer, he becomes a permanent resident, and the shel- 
ter of a tree is exchanged for the tents, the hut, the mansion 
and the palace. His few wants have given place toa thou- 
sand others which have become necessary too, by habitual in- 
dulgenc and common use. His isolated life is exchanged for a 
more social one, and as a member of a community, he imper- 
ceptibly assumes new and responsible duties. 

The flight of time is marked by change ; the patriarchal 
governments, which once were amply sufficient, is, by the mu- 
tations of a few generations transformed into the magnificent 
proportions of a Kingdom or an Empire. From the dark val- 
leys of ignorance and superstition, we find those capable of im- 
provement, have emerged into the clear, bright sun-light of 
civilization, while the inferior races have retained their origin- 
al status, or become but semi-civilized. 

As seconds and minutes are parts of time as well as years 
and centuries, so small events, as well as great ones are parts 
of history. That which’ affects the individual as well as the 
multituded, the indications of prosperity or adversity, the in- 
telligence of a people, their progress in the arts and sciences, 
their industry, ingenuity and enterprise, their habits of life, 
are all ingredients, and essential parts of history. 
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It will point out, too, the various forms of government, which 
men have adopted, tried and changed, together with the caus- 
es of their success, failure, or change. It records the origin 
of that beautiful science, which man, in imitation of a higher 
law-giver, derived to protect his life, liberty and property.— 

It notes its adaptation to the wants of every age, and its 
sufficiency for every emergency. The ermined Judge dispen- 
ses justice alike to the rich and poor, protects the weak against 
the strong, and inflicts with a firm hand, the penalties affixed 
against those who violate the majesty of the law. , 

It points the progress of the healing art, from the time when 
a few roots and herbs embraced the whole materia med- 
ica down to the present day, when all the elements are laid un- 
der contribution to furnish medicines which science applies to 
the relief of diseased and suffering humanity. 


It points out too, the singular unanimity with which the peo- 
ple of every age have recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and their dependence upon Him. It tells us the various 
forms under which He has been worshipped, and the peculiar 


ceremonies attending these forms. The student will not fail 
to observe the nature and extent of the influence which has 
ever been exercised by the priest. From an early period in 
the world’s history, the robes of the priesthood have been a 
mantle, beneath which ambitious men have sought and obtain- 
ed a controlling influence in almost all human transactions.— 
The altar, and the sanctuary have not always been blessed by 
those whose irreproachable lives and exemplary piety have 
fitted them for their holy calling, but have often been cursed 
by the selfish, jealous, intolerant, iniquisitorial and dogmatic 
bigot. ' 

Sects have constantly struggled to maintain their own su- 
premacy, by the destruction of rival sects, and to icrease their 
own numbers by the destruction of their opponents. The 
sword, the stake, the dungeon and torture, have as often been 
the arguments of conversion as truth. The creed of every 
priest was orthodox, while every other creed was hetrodax.— 
An idea prevailed that God was served by the extermination 
of unbelievers and heretics,and acted upon by the Spanish inqui- 


sition, the bloody Mary at the the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
9 
- 
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and quite recently by the Syrian Druses. Death in by-gone 
days, was the penalty of heresy, but whether the fanatical op- 
pressors had a thought or care for the souls of their slaughter- 
ed victims, neither history nor charity has told us. 

The time was, when the Christian world was a unit. Its 
Church was omnipotent, and the world bowed in homage at its 
shrine. It was, as it were, a stupendous mirror, in which the 
religious sentiment of the world was reflected. In the changes 
which time has wrought, it is as though that mirror were dash- 
ed into a thousand fragments, each representing one of the le- 
gion of the isms, and schisms of the day. Possibly, a rigid 
scrutiny might inform us, before which fragment we bend the 
devotional knee. 

We must pause ; our limits will not allow us to amplify this 
subject further. “What is writ is writ,” and may possibly 
serve as a finger-board to some youthful friend, pointing out 
the path he may travel with profit and with honor. The fin- 
ished scholar is presumed to be familiar with all history, but 
as this enviable position is attained by very few, we must be 
content to gather such portions of this wealth as our opportu- 
nities will allow us. If we embrace these, and be just te our- 
selves, we may gather sufficient for our purposes. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


WHERE SHALL REST BE FOUND? 
BY DR. E. A. DOSTER. 


Upon the proper answer to this question depends the welfare 
of thousands. The young look to the future for happiness, 
and feel that in life all things desired by the human heart can 
be obtained. They ask not where can exemption from care, 
freedom from the sorrows of earth, and a shelter to hide us 
from the storms of adversity, and shield us from the shafts of 
persecution be found. They deal alone with the present, toy 
with the flowers that bloom by the way-side, unmindful of the 
thorns, and look not to the end of the road of life. The con- 
solation of religion do not afford the same solacing influences 
to the young as to the old, because grief has never gnawed at 
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the heart ; sorrow has never saddened the soul, and disap- 
pointment has never blasted bright anticipations. 

The young look only to temporal rest, and think but little of 
the rest beyond the tomb, because a dark and angry flood rolls 
its waters into the ocean of eternity, whose banks are time 
and eternity. 

When the brightness which illumines the pathway of youth 
has been driven away by the realities of mature age, we look 
to the far-off, eternal shore where the sorrows of earth have 
never shed their blighting influences. Let us see if rest is 
ever attained in any of the relations or positions of life. Let 
us build for ourselves an abiding place far away from the haunts 
of men, in spring time, where the sweet songsters of the 
feathered tribe carol their sweetest notes ; where every thing 
within the compass of vision is redolent with life and beauty, 
and where the cheek of innocence is fanned by the evening 
zephyrs, laden with the perfume of nature’s sweets. The 
feathered songsters will soon fold their wings and retire tosome 
secluded nook to listen to the wailing of the winter winds ; the 
leaves will fade and fall; the flowers will droop and die; the 
evening zephyr will be succeeded by the cold and cheerless 
breath of winter, and the joy and gladness will be succeeded 
by the silence and gloom of this portion of the year, so em- 
blematic of the solemnity and silence of the grave. Now the 
heart in bitterness will exclaim no rest here. Let us build a 
palace in some emporium of fashion and intelligence, where the 
requisitions of taste can be obtained, and the wants of nature 
can be satisfied ; where the evidences of hollow-hearted friend- 
ship are seen; where the passions can be gratified ; where the 
orator holds his countrymen spell-bound by his bursts of elo- 
quence ; where the sweet songstress of the vine clad hills of 
Italy carols the entrancing lays of her native land, and where 
the herald of the cross points to the Lamb of God. Shall we 
find rest here? Is peace written on the faces of those we 
meet? No, the desire for riches, for distinction and,the grat- 
ification of unholy passions mars all, and the evanescence writ- 
ten upon every thing answers in unmistakable language, there 
is no rest here. 

Ask the poet whose name is inscribed high up in the temple 
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of fame, if there is not in his heart an aching void, which the 
adulation of men and the conciousness of power can never fill. 
Ask the orator, who in thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn, can raise his auditors to the highest state of enthusiasm, or 
sink them down to the consciousness of degradation, if in his 
quiet moments there is rest in his soul? 

Ask the military chieftain who has often called upon his fol- 
lowers to lock their shields and follow him to the carnival of 
death—who has often stood unawed amidst the din of resound- 
ing arms, while the destinies of governments were being de- 
cided, if when the battle was over and the conflict had ceased, 
the proud conciousness of success procured for his heart rest? 
Ask him if his measure of happiness is full when he passes 
under the triumphal arch, erected by his grateful countrymen ? 
His answer is the consciousness of the evanescence of the 
world’s laudation, and the going down of his sun behind the 
dark clouds that hang over the turbid stream which rolls its 
angry flood into the ocean of eternity, mars the enjoyment. 

Does he who has cilmbed, by slippery and devious paths to 
the temple of the world’s fame feel that he can bask in the 
sunshine of peace, and be unmindful that the dark storm-cloud 
is rolling up its angry bosom, across which, the lightning of 
eternal wrath will play ? 

Does the man who serves God and keeps his commandments, 
look for rest in any of the positions of life? No, he looks to 
the place where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. Do we look to the practice of virtue during the 
years of manhood, to procure peace which knoweth no alloy? 
No, for the tracery of memory’s faithful pencil will too often re- 
cord upon the canvass of the present the vagaries of youth. 
Point to the man whe has traveled all the weary road from 
youth to age with a heart free from guile, with a moral char- 
acter untarnished, with a disposition not soured, and has lived 
blameless in the sight of God and man, and we will show you 
a weary longing, even in his heart for the rest, which is enjoy- 
ed by those who have crossed over the river which rolls its 
ceaseless tide into the ocean of eternity. The Infidel laughs 
to scorn the idea of eternal rest, and says the Christian’s ev- 
erlasting home, as described in the Apocalypse, is an imag* 
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inary place, created by a sickly sentimentality. Let the Infi- 
del feel the grasp of the icy fingers of death upon his vitals, 
and his heart is rent with misgivings, and he looks around 
amidst the darkness, which is gathering around him for the 
lamp of a Savior’s love to guide him through the glooom.— 
When the true disciple of the Savior hears his master’s voice 
call him, he lays down his mortality at the foot of the cross, 
and joins in with angels, who are shouting the harvest home. 
From Pisgah’s top, he sees the river which runs out from 
under the throne of God ; and on its banks he sees the tree of 
life, beneath whose boughs,the just made perfect sit,and erewhile 
fold their glittering wings, and lave themselves in the golden 
stream. He sees the patriarchs, the prophets, the disciples 
and the apostles of the Savior—his father, his mother and the 
little ones who had gone before him, and all united in a glad 
shout to welcome the weary wanderer home. Turn thy atten- 
tion, weary wanderer upon the world’s wide waste, to the 
peaceful and eternal rest, and let thy heart be glad. » What if 
friends have forsaken, fortune frowned, disasters overtaken, 
foes beguiled and enemies subdued. What if mother and fath- 
er are gone, wife and children laid beside them, and thou art 
left alone and desolate, repine not, but rejoice that, after a 
while, you will be permitted, if faithful, tothe trust committed 
to youre care, to sit down by them upon the peaceful shore of 
the heavenly Canaan. 

Let us rest assured that Job looked beyond the grave, when 
he said where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. 


A STORY FOR HUSBANDS. 


LONDON FAMILY HERALD. 


“Where are you going George ?” asked Mrs. Wilson, as her 
husband rose from the table and took his hat. 

“Oh—I’'m going out,” was the careless response. 

“But where ?” asked his wife. 

“What odds does it make, Emma,” replied her husband, “ I 
shall be back at the usual time.” 
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The young wife hesitated, and a sudden flush overspread her 
face. She seemed to have made up her mind to speak plain- 
ly on the subject which had laid uneasily on her heart for some 
time, and could not let the opportunity pass. It required an 
effort, but she still persevered. 

“ Let me tell you what odds it makes to me,” she said, ina 
kind but tremulous tone. “If I cannot have your company 
here at home, I should at least, feel better if knew where you 
were.” 

“But you know that Iam safe, Emma, and what more can 
you ask?” 

“T do not know that you are safe, George, 1 know nothing 
about you when you are away,” 

“Pooh! pooh! Would you have it that I am not capable of 
taking care of myself?” 

“You put a wrong construction upon my words, George.— 
Love is always anxious when its dearest object is away. If I 
did not love you as I do, I might not thus be uneasy. When 
you are at your place of business, I never feel thus, because I 
know I can seek and find you at any moment; but when you 
are absent during these long evenings, I get to wondering 
where youare. Then I begin tofeellonesome ; so one thought 
follows another, until I feel troubled and uneasy. Oh—if you 
would only stay with me a portion of your evenings!” 

“Ah, I thought that was what you were aiming at,” said 
George with a playful shake of the head. “You would have 
me here every evening.” 

“ Well, can you wonder.at it?” returned Emma. “I used to 
be very happy when you came to spend an evening with me 
before we were married, and I know I should be very happy 
in your society now.” 

“ Ah,” said George, with a smile, “ those were business meet- 
ings. We were arranging for the future.” 

“ And why not continue to do so my husband? Iam sure 
we could be as happy now as ever. If you remember, one of 
our plans was to make a home.” 

“ And haven’t we got one, Emma?” 

“We certainly have a place to live,” answered the wife, 
somewhat evasively. 
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“And it is our home,” pursued George—“ and,” he added, 
with a sort of confidential flourish, “ home is the wife’s peculiar 
province. She has charge of it, and all her work is there, 
while the duties of the husband call him to other scenes.” 


“ Well, I admit that so far as certain duties are concerned,” 
replied Emma. “But you must remember that we both need 
relaxation from labor ; we need time for social and mental im- 
provement and enjoyment; and what time have we for this 
save our evenings? Why should not this be my home of an 
evening, as well asin the daytime and in the night ?” 

“Well, isn’t it?” asked George. 

“ How can it be, if you are not here? What makes a home 
for children, if it be not the abode of the parents? What home 
can a husband have where there is no wife? And what com- 
fort can a wife enjoy where there is no husband? You don’t 
consider how lonesome I am all alone here these long evenings. 
They are the very seasons when I am at leisure to enjoy your 
companionship, and when you would be at leisure to enjoy 
mine, if it be worth enjoying. They are the seasons when the 
happiest hours of home life might be passed. Come—will 
you not spend a few of your evenings with me?” 


“You see enough of me as it is,” said the husband lightly. 
“ Will you allow me to be the best judge of that, George? 
You would be very lonesome here all alone.” 


“Not if it were my place of business as it is yours,” return- 
ed the young man. “ You are used to staying here ; all wives 
belong to home.” 

“ Just remember my husband, that previous to my marriage 
I had pleasant society all the time. Of course, I remained 
at home much of my time; but I had a father and mother 
there, and our evenings were happily spent. Finally I gave 
up all for you. I left the old home and sought a home with 
m} husband. And now have I not a right to expect some of 
your companionship? How would you like it to have me away 
every evening while you were obliged to remain here alone ?” 

“Why, I shouldflike it well enough.” 

“Ah! but you would not be willing to try it.” 

“Yes I would,” said George at a venture. 
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“Will you remain here every evening next week, and let me 
spend my time among my female friends ?” 

“ Certainly I will,” he replied ; “ and i assure you I shall not 
be so lonesome as you imagine.” 

With this the husband went out and was soon among his 
friends. He was a steady industrious man, loved his wife tru- 
ly ; but, like thousands of others, he had contracted the habit 
of passing his evenings abroad, and thought it no harm. His 
only practical idea of home seemed to be, that it was a place 
which his wife took care of; and where he could eat, drink and 
sleep as long as he could pay for it. In short, he treated it as 
a sort of private boarding-house, of which his wife was land- 
lady, if he paid the bills, he considered his duty done. His 
wife had frequently asked him to stay at home with her, but 
she had never ventured on an argument before, and he had no 
conception how much she missed him. She always seemed 
happy when he came home, and he supposed she could always 
be so. 

Monday evening came, and George Wilson remained true to 
his promise. His wife put on her bonnet and shawl and he 
said he would stay home to keep house. 

“What will you do while I am gone ?” Emma asked. 


“Oh, I shall read and sing and enjoy myself generally.” 

“Very well,” said Emma, “ I shall be back early.” 

At « quarter to ten Emma came home. 

“ A little late, am I not?” she said, looking up at the clock. 

“But I fell in with some old friends. How have you enjoy- 
ed yourself?” 


“First rate!” returned George bravely. “I think home: 
capital place.’ 

“Espceially when a man can have have it all to himself,” ad- 
ded the wife with sidelong glance at her husband. But he 
made no reply. 

On the next evening, Emma prepared to go out as before ; 
but this time she kissed her husband ere she went, and seemed 
to hesitate. 

“Where do you think of going?” George asked in an un- 
der tone. 

“T may drop in to see uncle John,” replied Emma ; “ howev- 
er, you won’t be uneasy ; you'll know I’m safe.” 
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“Oh, certainly,” said her husband ; but when left to his own 
reflections he began to ponder seriously upon the subject thus 
presented for consideration. He could not read, he could not 
play, nor enjoy himself in any way so long as that chair was 
empty. In short, he found that home had no comfort without 
his wife. The only thing to make his home cheerful was not 
present. 

“T declare,” he said to himself, “ 1 did not think it would be 
so loneséme. Can it be that she feels as I do, when she is 
here allalone?. It must beso, he pursned thoughtfully. It 
is just as she says. Before we were married, she was very 
happy in her childhood’s home. Her parents loved her, and 
her brothers and sisters loved her, and they did all they could 
tomake her comfortable. 

After this he walked up and down the room several times 
and then stopped again and communed with himself. 

“T can’t stand this,” said he ; “1 will die in a week. If Em- 
ma were only here, I think I could amuse myself very well.— 
How lonesome and dreary it is! And only eight o’clock, I de- 
clare. I’ve a mind to walk down as far as uncle John’s. It 
would be'a relief if Ionly saw her. Iwon’t go in; she shan’t 
know yet that I hold out faintly.” 

George Wilson took another turn across the room, glanced 
once more at the clock, and then took his hat and went out.— 
He locked the door after him, and ‘then bent his steps towards 
uncle John’s. It was a beautiful moon-light night and then 
the air was keen and bracing. He was walking along with 
his eyes bent upon the pavement, when he heard a light step 
approaching him. He looked up, and—could not be mistaken 
—saw his wife. His first impression was to avoid her, but she 
had recognized him. 

“ George,” said she, in surprise, “is this you ?” 

“Tt is,” was the reply. 

“ And do you not pass your evenings at home ?” 

“This is the first time I have been out, Emma, upon my 
word ; and even now [ have not been absent from home ten 
minutes. I merely came out to take fresh air. But where are 
you going ?” 

“Tam going home, George. Will you go with me?” 
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“ Certainly,” returned the husband. She took his arm, and 
they walked home in silence. 

“You are come home early to-night?” remarked George. 

The young wife looked up into her husband’s face and with 
an expression half smiling and half tearful, she answered, “I 
will confess the truth, my dear George ; I have given up the 
the experiment. I managed to stand it last evening, but I 
could not bear it through to-night. When I thought of you 
here all alone, I wanted to be with you. It didn’t seem right; 
I haven’t enjoyed myself at all ; I have no home but this.” 

“Say you so?” cried George, moving his chair to his wife’s 
side, and taking one of her hands. “Then let me make my 
confession: I have not stood it a whit better. When I left 
the house this evening, I could bear itnolonger. I found that 
this was no home for me, while my sweet wife was absent.— 
I thought I would walk down by uncle John’s and see your 
face if possible. I had gazed upon our empty chairs till my 
heart ached.” He kissed her as he spoke, and then added, 
while she reclined her head upon his arm, “I have learneda very 
good lesson. Your presence here is like the bursting forth of 
the sun after a storm; and if you love meas I love you— 
which, of course, I cannot doubt—my presence may afford some 
sunlight to you. At all events, our next experiment shall be 
to that effect- I will try and see how much home comfort we 
can find, while we are both here to enjoy it.” 

Emma was too happy to express her joy in words; but she 
expressed it nevertheless, and in a manner, too, not to be mis- 
taken. 

The next evening was spent at home by both husband and 
wife, and it was a .eason of muchenjoyment. In a short time 
George began to realize how much comfort was to be found in 
a quiet and peaceful home; and the longer he enjoyed this 
comfort, the more plainly did he see and understand the sim- 
ple truth, that it takes two to make a happy home, and that if 
the wife is one party the husband is the other. 





Ceachers Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND ADVANTAGES OF PHONETIC 
TEACHING. 
dW ‘iene 


BY E. V. BURNS. 


“ Many movements of a more imposing appearance, will prove less his- 

torical than the writing and printing reform.” Dove.as JERROLD. 

That all who read may understand, let us consider the mean- 
ing of the somewhat novel words, Phonetics, Phonotipy and 
Phonography. | Phonetics is a science based upon a knowledge 
of the elementary sounds of the human voice in speaking. It 
has the same meaning as Phonology, but is easier to pronounce, 
and takes its derivatives, Phonetic, Phonetical, Phoneticize, 
&c., with greater facility. A Phonetic representation of a lan- 
guage, is one which accurately denotes the sounds employed 
in uttering the words of the language. Our common printing 
and writing is not Phonetic; because the lettets sometimes 
represent one sound and sometimes another, and are often si- 
lent. (There are very few words, compared with the whole 
number in our language, that are spelled according to sound ; 
that is, with the primary powers of all the letters that are 
used. Y 

Phoneteuars, those who advocate the necessity of a thor- 
ough and radical change of orthography, called the common 
method of spelling words Romanic; because the alphabet 
employed is the same used by the ancient Romans. It, doubt- 
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less, suited very well to express the Latin language phoneti- 
cally, but our language needs quite a different alphabet. There 
are elementary sounds in the English, which did not exist in 
the Latin. Additional letters are needed to represent them. 
The word Phonotipy means printing by sound, viz: print- 
ing witha Phonetic alphabet. Phonography means writing by 
sound, or with a phonetic scriptalphabet. There is long hand 
Phonography, which is used in the plan of ordinary writing, 
and short-hand Phonography, which, though extensively used 
for corresponding purposes, is the briefest and most legible 
system of Stenography ever invented. Any alphabet is Pho- 
netic which employs as many different signs as there are ele- 
mentary sounds in the language it attempts to represent, and 
which employs the same sign invariably, to represent a certain 
sound. 

Such an alphabet, we have the high authority of Lindly Mur- 
ray, for calling a perfect alphabet ; and such is now presented 
to the world by Isaac Pitman, Alexander John Ellis, and their 
coadjutors. Their alphabet contains forty-three characters, 
which lexicographers generally agree is the number of elementa- 
ry sounds in English. The common or Roman alphabet, gives 
but twenty-six characters, and for all practical purposes two of 
these are useless, C. representing K or 8, and X, usually stand- 
ing for the two sounds, ES or G Z; neither C nor X having 
a definite sound of its own. 

From the inadequacy of the Roman alphabet to represent 
the sounds of our language arises that confusion of spelling, 
which renders the acquisition of our written language so near- 
ly impossible to foreigners, and gives us so many young colle- 
giates unable to write a decent letter home to their parents.— 
It is also the chief cause of the miserable reading among chil- 
dren who have attended school four, five, or even six years.— 
And are there not many who never learn to read so as to make 
history to them a pleasure? What with hesitating, miscalling, 
dropping the final consonant, sliding over the vowels, or sub- 
stituting wrong ones ; compressing four syllables into three, or 
running separate words into one indistinct medley? The ma- 
jority of our reading classes at school are a disgrace to us and 
to those who have preceeded them. TI intend no reproach to 
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my profession, compelled as we have been to use the common 
alphabet. Teachers are but little to blame. There is no cer- 
tain preventive of these evils but in a thorough course of Pho- 
netic training. "Tis vain to endeavor to break up settled hab- 
its in most children of ten or twelve years old. Something 
may be done by long and patient training in exercises in artic- 
ulation, such as are found in McGuffey’s Readers, and by the 
careful use, according to rules of W edi’ - but the good ef- 
fected can be but partial, because the child has never commen- 
ced at the foundation laid by nature herself. The first prac- 
tice of a child in attempting to speak, is long months of effort 
toarticulate the elements of speech. After learning to con- 
nect them into words, it ceases to employ them separately, with 
the exception of those which, by themselves express ideas.— 
The written language is based upon the spoken and secondary 
to ite When the child is old enough, say at from five to seven 
years, according as the vocal organs and perceptive faculties 
are developed, the parent or teacher should gently lead it 
back to its old starting point, and cause it to enunciate those 
elementary sounds it has now learned to combine so well into 
language, and one by one, he should teach the child the char- 
acter which stands for each of these individual elements. Then 
combining these characters, show how they make words as 
certain to his eye, as the combination of the articulate sounds 
make the spoken word which his ear perceives.”.The teacher 
may commence combining the characters as soon as one conso- 
nant and one long vowel letter is impressed on the mind. This 
is phonetic teaching ; but from the scanty number of letters 
in the common alphabety it has hitherto been impracticable 
and the bad reading habits we have enumerated; are as a con- 
sequence contracted, and fixed by the time the child gets to 
the second reader. 

Such has been our past experience in the school room for 
twenty years. It has demonstrated to us the fact, that the 
common alphabet is wholly inadequate to the representation 
of the English language ; at least as a medium for teaching 
children to read it well. Earnest phonetic reforms look for, 
ward with confidence and delight toa radical and decided 
change of orthography at some future period ; but that period 
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is distant. We are content it should be so. Our own early 
enthusiasm when, “ By faith we saw the promise nigh,” has 
vanished ; but we are none the less confident that the day will 
come in the world’s history, when our noble spoken language 
will be clothed in a becoming and well fitting garment. The Ro- 
man alphabet is a world too small. Away with it!—yet no.— 
Those most interested—the ignorant masses will cling to it 
while there is a vestige left, and parents will beg teachers to 
let their children “ Larn to read in the good old way.” 

But even as the moments are passing by, silently, unceasing- 
ly, wearing away slowly, but surely the huge mountain rocks, 
so will the diffiusion of phonetic truth, by impercepible atten- 
tion, wear away the rocks of prejudice and error, and send our 
living, breathing language forth, through books and news-pa- 
pers, so plainly represented, that “He who runs may read.” 

Present good, however, is generally considered to be the 
good most worth having. Let us then, to the question: How 
shall we use the Phonetic alphabet in the school room so as to 
correct the grieveous errors in reading and spelling of which 
we have complained ? 

The chief imperfections in reading are, hesitancy, incorrect 
pronunciation, andindistinctness of utterance. The first two, 

wey al and incorrectness, undoubtedly arise from the pupil’s 
not knowing how to pronounce the word at once and properly. 
Will you say they arise solely from the child not having given 
sufficient study to his lesson? Admit that. How many hours 
of study must the pupil devote to an ordinary reading lesson, 
to make him feel certain that he has the correct pronunciation 
of each word, and is able to call it at sight? Can he ever, by 
the mere spelling of a word he has never before seen, be cer- 
tain he is right? Every candid intelligent teacher, who has 
much experience will, we think, answer in the negative ; 
“spelling is no guide to the pronunciation.” It follows then, as 
a necessary consequence, that the child has to learn orally from 
the teacher, or others the pronuciation of each individual word. 
We are now speaking of small scholars, and of the letters un- 
marked by figures or dots, by means of which, more advanced 
pupils are able in some degree, to dispense with the teacher’s 
aid. But little children, who have not learned enough to use 
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these helps, (which render the alphabet Phonetic to a consid- 
erable degree) in trying to learn their lessons, are compelled 
to interrupt the teacher, or older scholars, almost momentarily 
toknow what this word is; and to hear the frequent reply, 
“Go and spell it out,” a foreigner, or ignorant person might be 
led to believe that the spelling really was a guide to the pro- 
nunciation. But, alas! we know better. 

In teaching toread with the common alphabet, we have found 
no method to advance the pupils so rapidly and surely, as that 
of teaching each word separately and as a whole, and reading 
the lessons over to them, they reading after and following the 
teacher’s intonation. This constantly practiced will secure 
tolerable reading much sooner than by teaching the alphabet 
first, and will prevent the formation of many bad habits. But to 
compel a child to depend on the spelling alone for the pronun- 
ciation, and on the stops alone for the intonation, is to induce 
habits of drawling, repetition, and that heavy fall of the voice 
on the last word, be it ever so insignificant, which characteri- 
zes the reading of so many children. There is no naturalness, 


and that is the life of reading. Let but the first year of study 
or instruction, (for little children cannot study) be given to 
Phonetic training, and all these evils will be effectually shun- 
ned. 


It is impossible with a common fount of type to elucidate 
the method of teaching children to read Phonetically ; but we 
will make our meaning as plain as possible, and invite parents 
and teachers and trustees to make the small outlay of 50 cents 
for a set of charts, and try the experiment with some of their 
AB C classes. 

“The child begins by learning the sounds which are to be in- 
variably attached to two signs, which are presented to him.— 
Two letters only—not the whole alphabet. He is taught that 
whenever he sees these letters, he must make certain sounds. 
Thus attention is called to the manner in which his lips and 
teeth are fixed while making them. The first two letters 
taught are a consonant and long vowel, which will combine 
and form a word. This word will present the same appear- 
ance to the child wherever he sees a Phonetic page. The nex 
lesson, two other letters are introduced, and having noticed the 
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position of the organs of speech, while making the sounds they 
represent, and impressed their forms vividly on the child’s 
mind, by pointing them out in different places, andif the child 
is old enough, causing him to imitate their forms on the slate, 
we proceed to combine them with letters previously learned, 
and form many easy words. With eight letters, simple sen- 
tences can be constructed.)-Thus giving the pupil at his very 
first lessons, a knowledge of\the meaning and of words, with 
the pleasing conciousness on our part that there will be no fu- 
ture changes to confuse his little brain, and that derivations 
will not be deviations from the truthfulness of the Phonetic 
characters, and will consequently present but little difficulty. 

Great care is taken not to advance to a new letter until the 
forms not only of the letters already learned, but of the com- 
binations also learned are fully impressed by frequent repeti- 
tions4n this way is the evil of hesitancy avoided. Of course 
instanves of miscalling oceur until the powers of all the let- 
ters are firmly fixed in the mind ; but this once accomplished, 
anything within the child’s comprehension will be read without 
hesitation. The certainty of a sound connected with its char- 
acter, awakens his confidence. He findsthat the letters never 
deceive him ; they always have the same power ina word, that 
his teacher first gave them, and he soon calls them unhesita- 
tingly as old friends. The plan of adding but one or two let- 
ters at each new lesson, is continued until the whole forty-three 
small type characters are thoroughly learned and the pupil is 
then through the primer or sheet lessons. In the first Phonetic 
Reader the capitals are introduced. Many of these so much 
resemble their corresponding small type letters, that their 
sound is recognized at once ; the others are soon learned, and 
the reasons for their use understood. 

Having seen how hesitancy is avoided by this mode of teach- 
ing, and incorrectness rendered almost impossible except from 
extreme heedlessness on the part of the child, it remains to 
say, that an indistinct utterance will never be found, where or- 
dinary care has been bestowed by the parent or teacher. A 
defect in the organs of speech, or permitting the reading to 
be carried on too rapidly, may occasion some indistinctness, 
but the constant exercise of the vocal organs on the elemen 
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tary sounds is of itself both a preventive and cure for indistinct 
articulation. A Second Reader, printed entirely in Phonetre 
type, is generally required to fully train the organs of speech 
and give sufficient development to the mind before attempting 
the transition to Romanic reading. Yet it frequently happens 
with intelligent children, that before they are half way thro’ 
the Second Phonetic Reader, they will take up easy ,books in 
Romanic print, and you will be surprised to find them picking 
their way, half guessing, and laughing at the odd manner in 
which the words are spelled, yet reading infinitely better than 
those who have been to school twice the time, and been taught 
by the ordinary method. 

A transition reader, in which the same reading lessons are 
given in Phonetic and Romanic print, facing each other, has 
been published, but teachers have found but little use for it.— 
When the pupil reads Phonotipy with ease, let him take at 
once any of the best series of readers, and go through them 
successively as usual ; but it will be found that his progress 
in them is far more rapid and certain, than with those of his 
class who have been occupied during the first year with one 
of the common spelling books. The Phonetic child has learn- 
ed to love and trust his books, while in a majority of cases the 
others think of them only with disgust. Another important 
reason for using Phonetic print while reading habits are being 
formed, is the incorrect pronunciation of many words by per- 
sons of good ability and fair education, and which is clearly 
tracable to the ordinary spelling. Would such errors as pro- 
nouncing «are precisely like air, to like toe, ea in heard like ea in 
beard, and so on ad infiinitum, (or rather to the end of the spel- 
ling book) so often offend the cultivated ear, if the correct pro- 
nunciation had in the first lessons been fully and accurately rep- 
resented to the eye? We think not. 

But now the question will be asked, “ What about spel- 
ling? All children of this generation must learn the common 
spelling.” Verily so, and most probably of the next also.— 
“ Well! will not the ordinary spelling be much more difficult to 
teach after six months or a year of Phonetic training?” We 
answer, so far from its being more difficult, it is a fact fully 
proved by repeated trials, that children learn to spell in the 

3 
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usual way with greater ease and accuracy after a course 
of Phonetic training than without it. This fact will 
most probably be doubted by many persons. To such we can 
only say make one fairtrial ; take two children of nearly equal 
ages and capacities, and with them institute a comparison be- 
tween the two systems. Nothing but a thorough and impar- 
tial trial can evolve truth. 


Houths Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


VOLNEY BECKNER. 
BY AUNT MARY. 


The white sharks are the dread of sailors in all hot climates, 
for they constantly attend vessels in expectation of anything 
that may be thrown overboard. A shark will sometimes 
traverse the ocean in company with a ship several hundred 
leagues, but woe to the first marine who may chance to fall 
overboard while this sea monster is present. 

Some species of sharks grow to an enormous size, often 
weighing from one to four thousand pounds each. The skin 
of the shark is rough, and is used for polishing wood, ivory, 
&c.; that of one species is manufactured into an article called 
shagreen ; spectacle cases are often made of it. The white 
shark is the sailor’s worst enemy ; he has five rows of wedge 
shaped teeth, which are notched like a saw. When the animal 
is at rest they are flat in his mouth ; but when about to seize 
his prey they are erected by aset of msucles which join them 
to the jaw. His mouth is so situated under his head, that he 
is obliged to turn himself on one side before he can grasp any- 
thing with these enormous jaws. 
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I will now give you an account of the death of a very brave 
little boy, who was killed by a shark. He was an Irish boy ; 
his name was Volney Beckner, the son of a poor fisherman.— 
His father having always intended Volney for a seafaring life, 
took great pains to teach him such things as it is useful for a 
sailor to know, and tried to make him brave and hardy; he 
taught him to swim when a very little boy. 

Volney was only nine years old when he first went to sea in 
a merchant ship; the same vessel in which his father some- 
times sailed. Here he worked hard and fared hard, but this 
gave him no great uneasiness, for his frame was very robust- 
and he never knew what fear was. In the most boisterous weath, 
er, when the rain fell in torrents, and the wind howled around 
the ship, the little Irish boy would fearlessly and cheerfully 
climb the stays and sail-yards, mount the top-mast, or perform 
any other duty required of him. At twelve years old the cap- 
tain promoted this clever, good tempered, and trustworthy 
boy ; spoke well of him before the whole crew, and doubled 
his pay. 

Volney was very sensible to his praises. His messmates loved 
him for his generous nature, and because he had often shown 
himself ready to brave danger in order to assist them. An 
occasion soon arrived in which he had an opportunity of per- 
forming one of the most truly heroic deeds on record. The 
vessel in which Volney and his father sailed was bound to Port 
au Prince, in St. Domingo. A little girl, the daughter of one 
of the passengers, having slipped away from her nurse, ran on 
deck to amuse herself. While gazing on the expanse of water, 
the heaving of the vessel made her dizzy, and she fell over- 
board. 

Volney’s father saw the accident, darted after her and quick- 
ly caught her by the dress ; but while with one hand he swam 
to reach the ship, and with the other held the child, he saw a 
shark advancing towards them. He called aloud for help ; 
there was no time to lose, yet no one dared to afford him any. 
NoonedidI say? Yes, little Volney, prompted by filial love, 
ventured on a deed which strong men dared not attempt.— 
Armed with a broad, sharp sabre, he threw himself into the 
sea, then diving like a fish under the shark, he stabbed the 
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weapon into his body up to the hilt. Thus wounded, the shark 
quitted his prey, and turned on the boy, who again and again 
attacked him with the sabre, but the struggle was unequal; ropes 
were quickly thrown fromthe deck to the father and son ; each 
succeeded in grasping one, and loud rose the cry of joy, “ They 
are saved!” Notso. The shark enraged at seeing that he 
was about to be altogether disappointed of his prey, made one 
desperate spring, and bore assunder the body of the noble 
hearted boy, while his father and the fainting child on his arms 
were saved. 


MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


“Oh! George Hays, just look here!” said little Madge Mor- 
rell. “The old gray cat just jumped through the window, and 
broke cousin Alice’s beautiful rose geranium. Oh! isn’tit too 
bad? How angry Alice will be !” 

“ My sister don’t get angry at such things, Miss Madge. I nev- 


er saw her angry but once in my life, and that was when some 
boys worried a poor little kitten almost to death.” 

“ But this is so very provoking, Georgia. Anybody would 
be angry.” 

“Tt is really too bad, but you see if Alice does not try to 
make the best of it.” 

Pretty soon the young lady entered the room, her sunny face 
beaming with the bright spirit which reigned within. She 
was humming a sweet morning song, but she paused abruptly 
before her beautiful, ruined geranium. 

“ Ah! who has done this?” she exclaimed. 

“That ugly old cat broke it, cousin Alice ; I saw her myself,” 
said little Madge. 

“ Poor puss, she did not know what mischief she was doing. 
It was the very pet of all my flowers. But come, little cousin, 
don’t look so long-faced ; we must try and make the best of it.” 

“T don’t think there is much best to this, Alice.” 

“Oh! yes, it is not nearly as bad as it might have ;beeu.— 
The fine stalk is not injured, and it will soon send forth new 
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shoots. This large broken branch will be lovely in boquets. 
Let us arrange one for mother’s room. We will place this clus- 
ter of scarlet blossoms in a wine-glass, and you may run into 
the garden, and gather a few snow-drops, to put aroud it.— 
There, was there ever anything more beautiful! Now, we will 
set the wine-glass in this little saucer, and place some geraniv 
um leaves around the edge, with a few snow-drops mixed among 
them. Mother will admire it, she loves flowerssomuch. Now, 
little one, don’t vou think there is a bright side to this affair ?” 
Lam not sure but pussy did us a favor, by giving us so much 
pleasure from quite an unexpected source.” 

“IT think you have found the bright side, Alice, though I am 
sure | never should. - I almost wanted the old cat killed.” 

“Never be angry at a poor unreasoning animal, my child.— 
Cultivate a more noble, elevated disposition, and learn to con- 
trol yourself even in the smallest matters that might disturb 
the quiet of your mind. It is only by such self-control that 
you can ever arrive at true womanhood. Look for the bright 
side even of your disappointments and troubles. By such a 
course you will make for yourself a welcome every where, and 
your own happiness will be increased a thousand fold.” 


MAKING FUN. 


Once, when travelling in a stage-coach, I met a young lady 
who seemed to be upon the constant look out for something 
laughable. Every old barn was made the subject of a passing 
joke, while the cows and hens looked demurely on, little dream- 
ing that folks could be merry at their own expense. 

All this was perhaps harmless enough. Animals were not 
sensible in that respect. They are not likely to have their feel- 
ings injured because people make fun of them; but when we 
come to human beings, that is quite another thing. 

So it seemed to me, for after awhile, an old lady came run- 
ning across the fields, swinging her long bag at the coachman, and 
in a shrill voice begging him to stop. The good natured coach- 
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man drew up his horses, and the old lady, coming to the fence, 
by the road side, squeezed herself through two bars, which were 
not only in a horizontal position, but very near together. 

The young lady in the stage-coach made a ladicrous remark, 
and the passengers laughed. It seemed very excusable ; for, 
in getting through, the poor woman made sad work with her 
old black bonnet, and now, taking a seat beside a well-dressed 
lady, really looked as if she had been blown there by a whirl- 
wind. 

This was a new piece of fun, and she made the most of it.— 
She caricatured the old lady upon a card: pretended, when she 
was not looking, to take patterns of her bonnet‘ and in vari- 
ous other ways sought to raise a laugh at her. 

At length the poor woman turned a pale face towards her. 

“ My dear,” said she, “ you are young, healthy, and happy.-- 
I have been so too, but that time is past. I am now old, deerp- 
it and forlorn The coach is taking me to the death-bed of my 
only child. And then, my dear, I shall be a poor old woman, 
all alone in a world where merry girls think me avery amusing 
object. They will laugh at my old fashioned clothes and the sad 
appearance, forgetting that the old woman had a spirit that has 
loved, and suffered, and will live forever.” 

The coach now stopped before a poor-looking house, and the 
old lady feebly descended the steps. 

“ How is she?” was the first trembling inquiry of the poor 
mother. 

“Just alive,” said the man who was leading her into the 
house. 

Putting up the steps the driver mounted his box, and we 
were upon the road again. Our merry young friend had placed 
the card in her pocket. She was leaning her head upon her 
hand ; and you may be sure that I was not sorry to see a tear 
upon her fair young cheek. It was a good lesson, and one 
which we greatly hoped would do her good. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

Tux Soursern Teacuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide circula- 
tion may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 
those most interested. 
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Exrra Crus Rates.—We offer the following splendid pemiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For jive subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth 
copy of the Teacher. For éen subscribers ind $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For twenty-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster's or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100, 
a copy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
School Teachers’ Libray, published by A. 8. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
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consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
Gymnastics, &c. ; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill on American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher’s Guide ; Bates, 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D. ; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For oae hundred subscribers and $200, a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if requested to do se. 


Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 


: , ‘ ; 
Coosa Ty acts n's INSTITUTE. The Coosa Teacher's Institute convened a’ 


Rockford, Ala., on the !2th inst., and continued in session two days, during 
which time various subjects relating to education were proposed and dis- 
cussed in a manner highly credible to those engaged. 

Prof. A. Goddard, of Autauga, favored the Institute with an able and in- 
structive lecture on American Education. Prof. W.S. Barton, of Montgom- 
vry, was present during the session, participated in the debates, and deliv- 
ered an address on the subject of Elementary Education. On Monday 
night Prof. &. 8. Graham, ina popular lecture, showed that Astronomy 
could be successfully introduced into our Common Schools, and that it was 
now easy to teach pupils that had made some advance in the study of Math- 
ematics to caleulate the eclipse of the sun, &c. Professors Corderie and 
Hannon, were appointed to lecture on Orthography and Arithmetic at the 
next session of the Institute. 

Quite a large number of teachers were present during the session, and 
participated with spirit and promptness in the debates. The citizens of 

tockford not only extended their hospitality to those present by cordially 

inviting them to their homes, but added to its interest by their presence. F. 
W. Fitzgerald, Esq., President of the Institute, has the subject of education 
deeply at heart, and as Superintendent of Coosa county, is laboring to im- 
prove the standard by exciting the teachers to dilligence and improvement, 
and introducing a new and better class of text-books than those in former 
use. Prof. Corderie has grown old in “ teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,” but is as zealous and active as the youngest member; he is well 
posted in the improvements of text books, and ready to impart to others 
the means by which he has proved so successful in his profession. 


Teacuer’s Association, Sumrer County, ALaBAMA.—We are in the recepiton 
ofa letter from a member of this Association, informing us that a very interest- 
ing Teacher's Association had just closed. He states that there were a large 
number of teachers present, and that during the session there were several 
leetures and discussions, and, in his opinion much good effected. We are 
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truly glad to hear that the meeting was conducted with such spirit and ear- 
nestness, and trust the day is not distant when every county in Alabama 
will be characterized for the same zeal. 

ka We give the following extracts from Gov. Brown's Message. We 
are glad to see Georgia waking up on the subject of education. We have 
said more than once, the time has come when we must depend on our own 
Institutions for professors and teachers. We trust the day is not distant 
when every Southern State will have her Normal Schools and Colleges: 
sending out annually hundreds of Southern teachers. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 

The appropriation of five hundred thousand dollars, payable in five anmu- 
al installments of ene hundred thousand dollars is recoimcnded for the en- 
dowment of a State University. This added to the present endowment 
would be sufficient to construct buildings, purchase library and apparatus 
and endow the Professorships necessary to make it im a few years, a first 
class University. The taxable property of the State is supposed to be this 
year, about seven hundred million dollars. ‘The seventicth part of one per 
cent, on this sum will raise annually, the ove hundred thousand dollars. _ In 
return for this the University should be required to educate from year to 
year a number of beneficiaries, say one from each county, who shall sign a 
pledge of honor that he will refund to the State the money expended in his 
education, with lawful interest, or teach as many years as he was instructed 
in the University. 

COMMON SCIIOOLS. 

Thinks it our true policy to encouraga educatiou and increase the school 
fund, two hundred thousand dollars of school bonds have been issued and 
filed in the office of Secretary of State; and during the last year one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars were distributed from the State Treasury 
among the countties for educational purposes. The assessment and collect- 
ion of 25 per cent. on the State tax in each county to be added to its school 
fund is recommended ; also the the passage of alaw reqiring the Ordinary or 
Treasurer in case no school is taught in a District during the year to put its 
fund at interest till paid out by him on the draft of the Educational Board 
of the county; and in case any District has no school for two successive 
years to apportion iis fund among those where schools have been taught. 

GEORGIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

This institution is recommended to the fostering care of the Legislature ; 
urges the appropriation of twenty-five thousand, dollars for the construc- 
tion of the necessary buildings, provide comfortable quarters for the Cadets, 
and secure salaries for the Faculty, so as to place them in a position of inde- 
pendence in the Government of the Institute ; also the passage of a law in- 
creasing the number of State Cadets to one from each county, and to sign a 
pledge when he enters to refund to the State the money appropriated in his 
education, or teach as many years as he was instructed after he leaves the 
Institute. 


Missovri.—We are pleased to learn from a correspondent in Missouri, that 
Prof. J. L. Tracy, is now travelling through this State, conferring with teach- 
ers, school officers, and the people holding educational meetings, assisting in 
organizing and conducting Teacher's Institutes, and doing much to increase 
the efficiency and vitality of the School System. We wish him abuudant 
success in the noble work in which he is engaged, believing such efforts 
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susceptible of accomplishing great good. One of the best means for main- 
taining a United South is to maintain an active, efficient system of Home 
Education 

County Surerintenpexts.—Perhaps no class of men are required to do 
more work for less pay than the County Superintendents of Alabama. We 
cannot hope for much good to be effected by them, until such a compensa- 
tion shall be held out, as will pay to devote their entire time to the interest 
of the work of visiting schools, and other duties connected with the office. 


Just Aprrectation.—The quarto English Dictionary of Dr. Worcester is 
receiving the most decided and unqualified approbation from the English 
press. The following we extract from the London Critic of July 21, 1860: 

“ The absence of crotchets, fancies, dogmas, and nonsense, is not the least 
recommendation of this dictionary. The etymological portion shows stu- 
pendous industry and research ; and we feel sure that Dean Trench could 
not now with justice, repeat what he once to the dishonor of Engltsh lexi- 
cography, affirmed, that‘ Richardson’s Dictionary is the only English one in 
which etymology assumes the dignity of science. The mere cutting of the 
leaves is a day’s work, and it is only by selecting here a word and there a 
a word that we can hope to get through the huge volume at all, with much 
labor and travel. We can only say, that upon comparison with those of 
Richardson and Webster, W orcester’s deffinitions do not at all suffer. We can 
easily believe that Dr. Worcester (as he says) expects no adequate pecunia- 
ry compensation for his gigantic undertaking ; for it is difficult to imagine a 
sum which could adequately compensate the man who has produced the com- 
pletest and the cheapest English dictionary which the world has yet seen.” 


Tue First Scnoon ix Cauirornia.—The following curious list of nativi- 
ties of the first public school established in California, has been furnished 
by the teacher, Mr. J. C. Pelton, of San Francisco, a Maine man, who pio- 
neered the cause of education in that occidental territory. Mr. Pelton has 
since been, and is now Superintendent of the State Reform School of Cali- 
fornia. 

He commenced his first school with three pupils, and received in his first 
quarter, one hundred and fifty-five, from the several States and countries 
named below : 

Maine, 1 ; N.Hampshire,2; Vermont,1; Massachusets, 4; Rhode Island, 
3; New York, 15; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 5; Maryland, 3; Ohio, 
3; Iowa, 3; Wisconsin, 3: Tennessee, 1; Missouri, 5; Mississippi, 1 ; 
Louisiana, 14; Arkansas, 6; Oregon, 1; California, 2. England. 5; Scot- 
land, 4; Ireland, 5; Germany, 1; France, 1; Chili, 20; Peru, 1; Australia, 
20; New Zeland, 15 ; Sandwich Islands, 3; Patagonia, 1. 


American Instirure or Inxsrrucrion.—The thirtieth anniversary of the 
American Institute of Instruction was held in Boston on the 21st, 22d and 
23d of August. A large number of States were represented. Numerous 
addresses were delivered upon various educational subjects, which were sub- 
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sequently discussed. The meetings are considered to have been highly in- 
teresting, and calculated to further the ends for which the Institute exists. 
We observe with no inconsiderable degree of satisfaction, that physical cul- 
ture occupied a good degree of prominence in the discussions. It is begin- 
ning to be seen that will and intellect, however highly cultivated, are in a 
great measure impotant, in this mundane sphere, unless coupled with phys- 
ical development and health. 


Deatu or a Rerorrer—Dr. T.C. Gould, at one time the only short-hand 
reporter in the United States, died in Beaver county, Pa., last week. He 
had made and lost many fortunes, not the smallest of which went down in 
the great morus multicaulis speculation, of which he was the head and 
front. 

A Powerrvut Licut.—The New York Journal of Commerce states that the 
New York Central Rail Road Company has adopted the Smith Light for 
general use upon the locomotives of their road. “By aid of this light,” 
says the Journal, “the print of a newspaper can be read 2,400 feet distant.” 
Nearly half a mile. 

Tne Errraru—Many years ago, Elder Fisher predicted that the epitaph 
which in fature ages would be inscribed upon our political tablet would read 
as follows : 

“ Here lie a people who, in striving to give liberty to the negro, lost their 
own freedom.” 


Srrance Propuecies.—In the year 1815, the late Elkanah Watson, as ap- 
pears in “Men and Times of the Revolutiou, (page 522, second edition,) 
made and published the following estimate of the probable population of 
the United States for aslong series of years. The actual result thus far 
shows a singular approximation to the calculations. He calculated the pop- 
ulation would be— 


9,625,744—actual result 9,638,161 
12;833,645—actual result 12,866,020 
17,116,526—actual result 17,060,566 
23,266,368—actual result.............. 23,291,876 


His calculations for the future are as follows : ‘ 
31,733,854 | In 1930 Lit peo 08 
42,328,432 | In 1950 
56 ‘450, 241 | In 1970 
"7, 066.989 | In 2000.............. 283. 000, 000 
100, ‘355 802 
New ApvVErTIsEMENTS.—We call the attention of our readers to the New 
Advertisements, found in our advertising department of, Gould & Lincoln, 
Ivison & Phiney, D. Appleton & Co., Swan, Brewer & Tileston, Smith, Wood- 
man & Co., E. C. & J. Biddle & Co., Morton & Griswould, J. D. Runkle, and 
C. Pomeroy. Note well, examine carefully, and practice accordingly was the 
advice of a sage to one who sought his council. The advice is good, but 
better practiced. 
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A Worp ty Season.—The Editor of the Southern Teacher is prepared at 
short notice to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the most 
superb style, at such reasonable prices as will leave no possibie excuse for 
expending money upon uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely made articles 
Call at the Teacher’s Exchange, and examine our well selected and beautiful 
models. 

Heap-Quarrers ror Tracuers—We have established in Montgomery a 
Hlead-Quarters for Teachers, where they can have their names recorded, 
their testimonials filed, and hear of situations. For particulars address W. 
&. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 

ProrirabLe EmpLoyment.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted in every Southern State. To in- 
sure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. 

bes Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 

Luportant To Tracners.—Any aid all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were wnable on account of high 
prices. 

Wanstep.—Superintendents’ Reports, Circulars, and Catalogues of Schools, 
and other Educational Documents. They will reach usif directed to South- 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 

To Teacuers Seexinc Emetoyment.—We have on our list of wants a call 
for several Southern Teachers, both Male and Female. We want a gentle- 
man, married or or single, to take charge of an Academy, he must be able 
to prepare young men for the Sophmore Class of any University of Alabama. 
Also, a young lady, well qualified to give instruction in Music and Latin. In 
a word we invite all seeking employment, to addressus. Be sure to enclose 
a stamp if you expect an answer. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure our subscribers, or others, any of the 
books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

Bae When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 
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EXCHANGES—We tender the press our thanks for the many and excel- 
jent exchanges that come to our office, and the regularity with which they 
are mailed. We shall endeavor from time to time to keep our readers post 
ed regard to their merits. 

Tue Sovruern Freip anp Firesipe is a credit io the South; it will vie 
with the best publications anywhere. 

Tue Sovurnern Home Jovrnat is the best family paper in the bounds of our 
knowledge ; every true Southerner should support it. 

Tae Ma never comes empty; it is a warm advocate of the South and 
should be warmly supported. 

Tae Georoia Lirerary anp Temperance Crusaper reflects honor on its 
publishers ; its circulation is rapidly increasing. 

Tur New York Home Jovrnat fully sustains its high literary character ; it 
is always welcome 

Gopey is a “ sine qua non in every family circle ; the December number is 
a perfect gem. 

Peterson is redolent with new beauties ; we are not surprised at its great 
poularity. 

Tae Lapies Howe Macaziyz in point of utility, high-toned morality, and 
excellence of instruction is unrivaled. 

Tae Avrora combines in an extraordinary degree the useful with the 
entertaining ; its moral tone is of the highest order. 

Hanrer’s New Monrury reflects credit on its enterprising publishers ; it 
is and able journal. 


Tue Ectectic Macazine or Foreicn Lireratune is a repository of foreign 
selections amply worth the subscription. 

Tux Maruematica, Monruty is richly worth double its cost. 

Cxark’s Scnoor, Vistror is just the paper for children. 


From P. Reid & Co., publishers, No. 246, Canal street, New York. 
Tar IxpepenpDEnNt Series or Outing, Description, Puysica, anp Hisrorical, 


Mars. By George Schroter, Chartographer of the American Geographi- 
cal Society 


We ackuowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. P. Reid & Co,, for this val- 
uable series of Qntline Maps. In our estimation, they surpass any that have 
come under our notice. As a means of education, it would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of Geography, if properly pursued. But unfortun- 
ately while this subject is almost universally introduced in our schools, the 
facilities for conveying an accurate and scientific knowledge of the earth in 
its great physical features, are either wanting or have been overlooked, and 
as a natural consequenc it is regarded by many as but little more than a dry 
detail of facts and statistics. We are happy to state that the author of the 
series before us has remedied many of the defects incident to this study, 
and in a simple, yet attractive manner sought to elevate it to the rank of a 
true science. In the accomplishment of these objects, he has not lost sight 
of the obvious fact that the eye is the most efficient instrument in ele- 
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mentary education. He has, therefore, aimed to present not only pictures, 

but truthful, life-like pictures of the earth in perfect conformity to nature- 

Space will not allow us to present the many valuable characteristics of these 

maps, We invite teachers and all others interested in the cause of educa- 

tion to call at the Teacher’s Exchange, Veranda Corner, and examine for 
themselves. They are well worth the attention of every instructor, and 
are decidedly the cheapest and most useful series of Outline Maps before 
the public. The low price at which they are published, places them in the 
reach of every teacher, 

From Swan, Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 

A Comprenensive Dictionary or THE Exeiisn Lanevace. By Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, LL D., Revised with important additions, 1860. 8 vo. pp. 608. 
This work is substantially a combinaticn of the author's Comprehensive 

Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary, and Proncuncing, Explanatory and 

Synonymous Dictionary. It has been entirely rewritten, and is printed from 

new plates. In addition to the common words, it comprises numerous local 

obsolete or antiquated, and technical or scientific terms. The deffinitions 
are comprehensiveand accurate ; and the pronunciation is exhibited by that 
complete and easy system of marks adopted by Dr. Worcester in all his 

Dictionaries, and which has been acknowledged by competent judges, the 

best ever invented. In cases of various doubtful or disputed pronunciation, 

the different modes, with their respective authorities are exhibited. We 
regard it as one of the most convenient books for schools and families with- 


in our knowledge. Such a work should find a place in every heuse. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

First Greek Boox. Comprising an Outline of the Form and Inflections of 
the Language, a Complete Analytical Syntax, and an Introductory Greek 
Reader. With notes and vocabularies. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Brown University. 


This little work contains a clear and systematic arrangement of the prin- 
ciples of this beautiful language. Every step is illustrated with appropri- 
ate examples and exercises in which the pupil makes constant use of the 
knowledge previously acquired, instead of burdening his memory with a 
mass of unintelligible forms without any immediate use or application. 
With the use of this book, the progress of the pupil carfnot fail of being 
pleasant, rapid and successful. We ccmmend it to teachers as the best 
book for beginners that has come under our notice. 


From Gould & Lincoln, Boston: 


Lecrures on Locic. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. With notes from or- 
iginal materials, and an arpceie containing the latest development of 
his new Logical Theory. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B. D., Ox- 
ford, and John Veitch, A. M., Edinburgh. Royal 8 vo. cloth, $3 00. 

The Lectures comprised in this volume form the second and concluding 
portion of the Biennial Course on Metaphysics and Logic, which was com- 
menced by Sir William Hamilton, on his election to the Professorial Chair, 
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in 1836, and repeated with but slight alterations, till his decease in 1856. 
The Appendix contains various papers, composed for the most part during 
this period, which, though portions of their contents were publicly taught 
at least as as early as 1840, were only toa very small extent incorporated in- 
to the text of the Lectures. This volume completes the Metaphysical and 
Logical Series,and will enable the American scholar to possess himself of 
the invaluable works of this eminent author, in two elegant octavo volumes, 
for Six Dollars—less than half the price of the English Edition. 


ProvocomENa Locica. An Inquiry into the Psychological of the Logical 
Process. By H. Longueville Mansel, B. D., Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, Oxford. 12 mo. cloth. $1. 


This work is not an Introduction to Logic, but “ An inquiry into the con- 
stitution and laws of the thinking faculty, such as they are assumed by the 
logician as the basis of his deductions.” It is an important contribution to 
Mental Science by one who stands in the front rank of living authors. 

From Brown & Taggard, Boston : 

Pumosorny or Naturat History. Prepared on the plan, and retaing por- 

tions of the work cf William Smellie. By John Ware, M. D. 

The volume before us is a new and improved edition of Smellie’s work 
on Natural History. The present edition is much superior to the old; most 
of it has been rewritten, and the whole brought up to the improvements of 
modern science. It is just such a work as is needed in our High Schools 
and Academies. 

From Fowler & Wells, New York: 

Lecrurgs on Various Suasects. By Horace Mann. 

This is one of the most useful and instructive volumes that has fallen un- 
der our notice for some time. It is replete with sound sense, and may be 
read with pleasure and profit by both young and old. We commend it to 
the special attention of young men. You cannot spend $1 25 more _prof- 
itably. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York: 


Hawp-Boox or Untversan Lireratcre—From the best and latest authorities. 


Designed for Popular Reading, and a Text-Book for Schgols and Colleges. 
By Anna ©. Lynch Botta. 


This work is designed as a literary exercise to meet the wants and re- 
quirements of individuals “completing their education.” Such will fiud in 
this treatise an admirable compend directing them where to begin, and 
what course pursue. We regard it as a timely and useful book. 

From Ivison, Phiney & Co., New York: 

A Foust. Course or Practica, anp Progressive Marnematica. Text.Booxs. 


For Schools, Academies and Colleges. By N. H. Robinson, LL. D. For- 
merly Professor of Mathematics in the United States Navy. 


This course consists of the following works : 
1. Progressive Primary Arithmetic. 80 pp. Price. 15 cents. 
2. Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. 176 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
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3. Progressive Practical Arithmetic. 336 pp. Priee, 56 cente. 
. Progressive Higher Arithmetic. 408 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
. Robinson’s New Elementary Algebra. 312 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
). Robinson’s Universtty Algebra. 360 pp. Price, $1 25. 
tobinson’s New Geometry and Trigonometry. 420 pp. Price $1 50. 
These works have been on our table for some weeks. After a careful ex- 
amination of the series, we are fully satisfied that Prof. Robinson's books 
are not mere labor-saving machines ; but that they are calculated to incite 
the student to labor and industry. It is no part of the author’s object to 
keep difficulties out of sight, but to present them in such a manner as to in- 
spire the student with confidence in his own ability to encounter them. 
We cheerfully recommend them to the attention of Professors and Teachers 
as books that will not disappoint their expectation. 


From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston : 

Ilome Pastrowes, or Tasieavx Vianps. By James H. Head. 

This work is designed to extend the influence of a pure and ornamental 
art, to promote and extend a perfect system of what is really beautiful in 
the forming of the Tableau, to awaken in the mind of many a quicker sense 
of the grace and elegance which familiar objects are capable of affording, 
and to encourage all to cherish a taste for the beautiful. It is truly a work 
of Home Pastimes happily conceived, and beantifully designed. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York: 

Tne Reason Wuy. A careful collection of many hundreds reasons for things 


which, though generally belived, are imperfectly understood. By the au- 
thor of Inquire Within. 


This collection of useful information on “Common Things,” is put in the 
interesting form of “ Why and Because,” and comprehends a familiar expla- 
nation of many subjects which occupy a large space in the philosophy of 
Nature, relating to air, animals, atmosphere, caloric, chemistry, ventilation, 
materia medica, meteorology, acoustics, electricity, light, zoology, &c., ina 
word, it is offered as an interpreter of many of Nature’s utterances. We 
regard it as a useful book, well worth the money. Price, $1. 

From R. 8. Davis & Co., Boston : 

A Gramwar or THE Greek Lancvacr. By Franklin Fisk. Fifty-sixth stereo- 
type edition. 

The requisits in a Manual of Gramuar, are simplicity and lucidness of ar- 
rangement, condensation of thought, and accuracy of principle and expres- 
sion. ‘These qualities are happily embodied in the work befnre us. 


Greek Exercises. Containing the substance of the Greck Syntax, illustrated 
by passages from the best Greek Authors, to be written out from the words 
given in their simplest form. By Franklin Fisk. 


These Exercises are well adapted to illustrate the rules of Grammar, and 
constitute a very useful accompaniment. A work of this kind has long 
been needed. 





